


| “Porky the Pia’s great fun to make 
Bits ‘n’ pieces with Fevicol 
That's all he takes” — 


Fevi Fairy 






ifs @ neat trick 
And ifs quick 
All you do is think 
and stick. 
Stick what? 
Anything at all 
Just have a ball, 
Make a pencil stand. 
a basket 

even a doll. 
li's not messy at all 
How can that be? 
With Fevicol 


With Fevicol MR you 
could go on and on... 
and whatever you make, 
will last and last. 

Because Fevicol MR realhy 
sticks to its job. 

























For FREE step-by-step instructions on 
how to make Porky the Pig, post this 
coupon or wile to “Few Fairy . 

Pest Box 11084. Bombay 400 020 
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Ist Prize: Atripto 
Disneylands in U.S.A. 
and Japan! 


[50] 2nd Prizes: Snazzy 


sports bikes! 

50] Early Bird Prizes 
every week: ‘1 
Smart digital watches! 








(THE OWE SPELL-A:PRIZE CONTEST ) 
Entry y forms at your ur favourite stor store 
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*STAANGE DEITIES IN THE GAAND 
SHAINE: The final chapter of the Sage 
of Sri Jagannath. 

* SHAINE OF MEENAKSHI: Story of the 
great temple of Madurai—through pic- 
Ture. 

* AMBA; The determined princess who 
wreaked her vengeance on tha 
greatest hero of the Mahabharata 
War—in our series—CHARACTERS 
FAOM INDIAN CLASSICS. 

* 4 bunch of absorbing storias, legends, 
humour. The Nature's Kingdom, the 
senal picture-story, Oliver Twist, To- 
wards Better English, Newsflash, Let 
us Know, Do You Know? and more! 


Thoughts to be iienenred! 
Liberty never meant the licence to do 
anything at will. 

“Mahatma Gandhi 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Mythology: 
The Saga of Si Jagannath 
Stories: 


Vall Done! 

The Magic Conch-Shell 
A Thiaf In A Stormy Night 
Company of the Blessed 
A Secret Revealed 

A Better Judgment * 

A Wise Selection 
Misplaced Compassion? 
Tired of Life! 

In Praise of Oneself 
How Many Crows? 


Picture Stories: 
Oliver Twist 
The Only Puzzle 
Amamath 


Features: 

Characters from Indian Classics 

Angaiaka The Terrible i 
Eland a od 


AND Newsflash, Do You Know, Let Us 
Know and More! 
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Contieirly Exton, MAGI REDDI 
Founder CHAKRAPAN! 


USE OF FREEDOM 
Many dishes are arranged on a table. They are enucing: | have the freedom 
to eat from any of the dishes, 
But, while some of the items are delicious and nourishing, some are stale 
and some are even terribly poisonous. 
may have the freedom to taste any food, but if | do not have the 


__ knowledge to discriminate between the harmful food and the nourishing 
_ food, | am bound to find myself in danger. 


So, freedom can be best put to use through knowledge. 


een Our ears our literature and our experiences are eaaeiod to impart 


| heree d0; us. +. But | none ot them ld ie Hans je We er } i 


es sath panditam. 
A reskoe fellow eernes won over by moncy; a stubborn fcl- 
low through a show of ‘humility; a fool picoeed flattery; a 
-wiseman cou tru 
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Cooler for the VIP 


This year’s summer was hardly felt by 
the inmates of the Delhi Zoo. While 
enclosures for small animals and birds 
were covered by thatches, the tigers 
were provided with fans. And the White 
. Tigers? With air-coolers, of course! 





: t = 
Phone for the Deaf 


A visual telephone for the deaf has been 
developed at Essex University, Britain. 
The system enables sign languages to 
be transmitted over the telephone lines, 
using stylized cartoon pictures. 





Pre-histonc Environment 
200 km from Paris, in the area known as 
Morvan, a pre-historic park is coming up. 
Cardo Le Gitan, known to be an eccentric 
artist, is making gigantic sculptures of © 
dinosaurs and other creatures which | 
once frequented the earth. The figures 
are so life-like that horses and other 
animals on the neighbouring farms hava 
got scared at their sight! 
















This picture, drawn after the photograph 
of Jim Mitchell of Newhall, California, 
| shows the world’s most impressive 
moustache today. It is 17 cm long and 
assiduously cultivated over the last five 
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Where and when were the first Olympic Games: 
played? 7 
—Dhananjay Patro, Bhubaneswar. 


' The origin of the Olympic Games probably dates 
back to 776 B.C. They were terminated in 4.D. 393. In 
the modern era the games were inaugurated in Athens 
on April 6, 1896. 





What is the differance between a million and a billion? 
—S.B8.V. Ramanacharya, Hagamkonda., 


A million is a thousand thousands (1,006,v00) 
A billion is a million of millions (1,000,000,000,000) 


What is the amplification of K.G.B? 


—Mohd, Amanullah, Warangat. 


Komitet Gosudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti (Russian), which stands for 


Committee of State Security. 


AIR-INDIA 


What is the difference between Air- 
India and Indian Airlines? 
_ —Orlando C.S. Dias, Goa. 


Indian Airlines runs domestic flights 
whereas Airlndia runs flights from India 
to other countries as wail é as s domestic 
fobs, occasionally. 








INDIAN AIRLINES — 











Vidyapati crossed the forest in 


mounted from his horse and ate should have safely reached his 
the food Lalita had so lovingly destination. | 
packed for him. Visvavasu Vidyapati was happy that he) 
would not know of the theft had accomplished his mission.| 
until the next day. It-is only He was happy that he had come 
when he would visit the cave at out of the dark forest into the) 
dawn, with a palmful of flowers, 


Whe Saga Gf — 


SRI JAGARRATH 


—By Mano] Las 


(Story so far: King indredyumne built a majestic temple on the seashore at Purl, Vidyepatl, among 
the daughter of a tial chief and married her, He saw that the chief, Visvevesu, worshipped a 
Delty in secret One moming he stole the Deity and galloped awey to Pun) 










that he would find his Deity) 
a few hours. Tired, he dis- gone! By that time Vidyapati 



















plains flooded by sunlight. _ 



































But as soon as he looked at 
he forest he had left behind, his 
heart was overcast by a gloom. 
t is sure that he had accom- 
plished his mission, but at what 
cost? Had he not betrayed the 
rust of the kind-hearted Visva- 

asu and the innocent Lalita? 


|the shock of his betrayal and the 
janguish of her father? 
| “O God!” muttered Vidyapa- 
“IT had to do what I have 
done. But, was not my act 
mean, treacherous and unpar- 
donable? Only if this act serves 
some greater purpose, some- 
thing ordained by Thou, I can 
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recover my peace. } 

He then remembered Visva-} 
vasu and Lalita and silently beg-| 
ged of their pardon. 

He hopped onto his horse and_ 
galloped forth, struggling with) 
his gloom. Faster and faster he 
rode, as if thereby he could 
leave his tormenting: thoughts 
behind! 

By sundown he approached 
the charming town, Puri. 
straight he went to the palace of 
Indradyumna. An official who 
had spotted him at distance had 
already rushed to the palace 
ahead of him to inform the king 
of his arrival. He knew how} 
anxiously the king awaited him. | 

King Indradyumna came out} 
hurriedly and embraced} 
Vidyapati. “Young sage, not’ 
only your bright face, but also 
the dream I dreamt last night 
tells me that you have not re- 
turned empty-handed. You} 
have brought the thing for} 
which I have been waiting so} 
eagerly—counting every mo- 
ment and passing sleepless 
nights.” | 

“My lord, I’m convinced that 
I’ve got the invaluable thing for 
which I set out, but...” Vidy- 
apati’s voice was choked. : 

“Go on, my friend, I know 




















.. that no-one can achieve any- 
‘(thing really great without con- 
fronting some difficulty or ob- 
stacle. Let us hear your prob- 
lem. We will do everything pos- 
_ |sible to resolve it,” said the king 
in ‘great earnest. 
| Vidyapati shook his head, 
“No, no, my lord, none can help 
me come out of my anguish. I 
had to steal the object of my 
quest, and that too from one 
who was my host, my benefac- 
tor and whose daughter I mar- 
ried. I betrayed the father and 
the daughter. I shudder at the 
thought of their shock when 
they shall come to know of my 
ibetrayal. That will be in the 


morming.” 

“Vidyapati, you must root out] 
such disturbmg thoughts from 
your mind. Thousands of arti- 
sans have offered their labour to 


. the building of the temple. We 


have offered our resources. 
Similarly, if someone has been 
obliged to lose something he 
valued, what 1s wrong in that? I | 
am directed in my dream to 
await a log that will come float- 
ing in the sea by the morning. 
What you have brought is 
charged with the presence of 
Vishnu. Am I right? This is to 
be placed inside the image that 
will be carved out of the log. 
Once the image is installed in 
















| But as soon as he looked at 
the forest he had left behind, his 
heart was overcast by a gloom. 
it is sure that he had accom- 
iplished his mission, but at what 
cost? Had he not betrayed the 
itrust of the kind-hearted Visva- 
jvasu and the innocent Lalita? 
Visvavasu will no doubt be 
heart-broken. Can Lalita stand 
the shock of his betrayal and the 
anguish of her father? 

“O God!” muttered Vidyapa- 
ti, “I had to do what I have 
done. But, was not my act 
mean, treacherous and unpar- 
donable? Only if this act serves 
some greater purpose, some- 
thing ordained by Thou, I can 
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recover my peace.” i 

He then remembered Visva-| 
vasu and Lalita and silently beg- 
ged of their pardon. 

He hopped onto his horse and| 
galloped forth, struggling with] 
his gloom. Faster and faster he| 
rode, as if thereby he could] 
leave his tormenting: thoughts] 
behind! : 

By sundown he approached} 
the charming town, Puri.| 
Straight he went to the palace of} 
Indradyumna, An official who 
had spotted him at distance had 
already rushed to the palace] 
ahead of him to inform the king 
of his arrival. He knew how| 
anxiously the king awaited him. | 

King Indradyumna came out 
hurriedly and embraced| 
Vidyapati. “Young sage, not 
only your bright face, but also} 
the dream I dreamt last night) 
tells me that you have not re- 
turned empty-handed. You 
have brought the thing for| 
which I have been */aiting so 
eagerly—counting every mo-| 
ment and passing sleepless 
nights.” | 

“My lord, ’'m convinced that] 
I’ve got the invaluable thing for 
which I set out, but...” Vidy- 
apati’s voice was choked. 

“Go on, my friend, I know} 







































the magnificent temple, your 
host will be only too happy to 
see it,” said the king, patting 
‘Vidyapati on the back, 

Vidyapatr felt consoled. 

The king, his ministers and 
Vidyapati were all present on 
ithe seashore an hour before the 
dawn. A mild mist spread on the 
waters and it had dimmed the 
honzon. 


By and by the eastern sky 


grew rosy. The king looked 
agog with excitement as if the 
|sunrise was taking place for the 
first ever time! 

The sun sprang up. The waves 
recorded a million golden mp- 


ples. The mist began to fade. 


“There! There it is!!” cried 
out the excited king. “Can't you 
all see it rolling over the 
waves?” 

A huge round log was seen 
rising with the surging waves 
and gliding down as the waves 
subsided, At the king pointing it 
out, a dozen waiting boats 
dashed into the sea. 

They surrounded the dancing 
log, Men in the boats leaned 
towards it and began pushing it 
towards the shore. A floating 
log needed but a little push to 
move! 

But the log would not move. 


Some of the surprised boatmen, 


expert swimmers, jumped into 
the waters and tried to move it,| 
but in vain. The boats came 
closer and pressed against the 
log, but there was no change in| 
the log’s position. 

The men then threw ropes 
around the log and pulled it 
towards the shore. When that 
yielded no result, more ropes 
were brought and fastened to it. 
Bigger boats were pressed to 
service, but the situation re- 
mained unchanged. 

The king’s face paled as time’ 
passed. The ministers were wor 
nied. Soldiers were summoned.| 
They did their best to bring the 


log ashore, but they failed. 

“Whoever has heard of a 
floating log proving heavier 
than a hill!” said the king. 
“There is something wrong— 
not with the log, but with us. 
_ However, [ll not budge until 
the log has been brought 
ashore. I hope, it does not drift 
away!” said the king. 

The day passed and the even- 
ing made way for the night. 

Riding a golden palanquin 
came Queen Gundicha. “You 
don’t mean to pass your night in 
the open!” she complained to 
her husband mildly. 

“I don’t really know what I 


am going to do!” answered the 


va 


king in a kind of daze. He closed 
his eyes. 

It was a moonlit night. Sol- 
diers and boatmen were still 
trying their strength against the 
strange log. 

“Stop!” shouted the king sud- 
denly. The ministers passed the 
order on to those struggling with 
the log. “I know why the log 
refuses to come,” said the king. 
Then; looking at Vidyapati, he 
said, “Lead me to the blessed 
devotee who was the custodian 
of the sacred thing you've 
brought. His touch alone will 
move the log!” 

—fa Continue 








Or ay Vasanti, said to her 

husband Sudhakar, the far- 
mer, “It is quite unnecessary to 
have two cows. I suggest that 
you sell off any one of the cows. 
In any case we require some 
cash for spending during the 
festival season,” 

Next day, Sudhakar set out 
with the cow. He reached the 
| cattle market early morning and 
| took shelter under a tree. Cus- 
tomers came by, asked the price 
of the cow, looked at it closely 
but no one was ready to buy it. 
In the evening Sudhakar was on 
his way back home, a little 
disappointed. 

As he walked along, he met a 
man with a horse. He too hadn't 
| been able to sell it off. So, both 
of them agreed to exchange 
their animals. Happily, they 
| continued on their ways, Sudha- 
| kar now holding the reins of the 


horse. 

Soon, Sudhaker came across | 
a man leading a goat. Mean- 
while, he had realised the futil- | 
ity of having a horse. He ex- 
changed the horse for the goat. 


A little later, Sudhakar ex- 
changed the goat for a duck 
from another person along the 
way. | 

In the same manner, the duck 
was exchanged for a hen, 

As he continued his journey 
he suddenly felt very hungry. 
His house was still a long way to 
go. He decided to have his 
meals with a farmer and, for the 
food offered to him, he gave }. 
away the hen. 

Thus, amused at his own 
adventure, Sudhakar returned 
to his- village. As he neared his 
house, he met Robin a wealthy | 


friend who asked, “Sudhakar, I 


hear you went to the cattle 


_ 





market today—have you done — 


good business?” 

“No. In fact, I have returned 
empty-handed,” replied the far- 
mer. And he then narrated his 
day’s adventures. 

“What a bungling up you 
have done, Sudhakar!” ex- 
claimed the friend. “Today you 
|wife is sure to create a scene at 
home.” 

“Not at all,” said Sudhakar. 
“My wife will never quarrel with 

e,” he continued with confi- 
dence. “She will understand.” 

“I know how understanding 
and noble she is. Still, I can bet, 
today she will take you task for 
your stupid act,” challenged the 
friend, : 

“T accept the bet. If my wife 
quarrels with me over this issue, 
I shall give you a hundred 
rupees,” said Sudhakar. 

“If I lose, I too shall give you 
one hundred rupees,” said the 
friend. 3 

“In that case come with me to 
my house, and be on the veran- 
dah and you can listen to our 
conversation,” said Sudhakar. 

As soon as Sudhakar reached 
home, his wife enquired, “How 
much money did the cow 
fetch?” 

“I could not sell the cow, so_I 





exchanged it for a horse.” 
“Well done. We can buy a 


carriage from my savings and we| 


can go about wherever we want. 
But, where is the horse?” asked 
Vasanti. 


“Later, I exchanged the hati 


for a goat.” 

“That's is good. We can at 
least enjoy the milk of the goat. 
In any case, it would have been 
too expensive to maintain a 


horse. But, where is the goat?”| 
asked Vasanti. 


“I thought it better to ex- 
change it for a duck.” 

“That’s better. You have 
done a wise ae by doing so. 
But, where... 


f 
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Prabhas was a poor farmer. 
Once monsoon failed and he 
got no crop on his land. He 
borrowed some money from the 
village money-lendér. Next year 
he had a good crop, but the 
whole thing was taken away by 
the money-lender against the 
loan he had given. 
| The shameless money-lender 
jtold Prabhudas, “You need not 
worry. You can borrow again!” 
Prabhudas had no other go. 
Next year, he forfeited his 
land to the money-lender. He 
wept. But the money-lender 
laughed and said, “Your name 
is Prabhudas, which means 
\God’s Servant. Why don’t you 
ask Prabhu to provide for you?” 
Prabhudas was growing 
lalmost mad with his misery. 
“That is what Ill do,” he said 
and set out in search of 
Prabhu—the Lord! 
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“THE MAGIC 
&1 CONCH-SHELL 


He had two pieces of bread 
with him. He felt awfully hungry 
at noon. He had just opened the) 
bread parcel when his eyes fell 
on an old man who looked 
famished. 

“Come on, let us share the 
food,” said Prabhudas and he 
handed over one bread to the 
stranger. ; 

“Thanks. I had had no food 
for two days!” said the stranger, 
accepting the bread. 

“For two days! Well, I have 
gone without food only for a 
day! You deserve all I have,” 
said Prabhudas and he handed 
over to the stranger his second 
bread too. 

“Where are you going?”| 
asked the stranger. | 

“To meet Prabhu—the 
Lord.” . 

“What for?” 

“So that He will take away my 























imisery’ A 

“In that case, take this conch- 
shell. Blow it and ask it to take 
jaway anything. The thing will 
vanish. Remember! You cannot 
ask it to give you anything!” the 
stranger said, handing over a 
conch-shell to Prabhudas. 

Prabhudas blew into the 
conch-shell and said, “I must go 
home, but take away the need 
for me to -walk back all the 
|way!” 

Next moment he found him- 
self inside his house. 

“Take away my poverty!” he 
said. Next moment he had a 
jtrunktul of money. 

This miraculous change in 
Prabhudas’s life surprised the 
jmoney-lender. He found out the 
mystery from him and at night 
stole his conch-shell, 

But it did not work with the 


jmoney-lender. It was because 


he began asking it for things, 


while it was to take away things. 
He returned it to Prabhudas, 


but on oath made him tell 
‘ the conch-shell that whatever is 


taken away from him, twice of it 
should be taken away from the 
money-lender.” 


An hour later, Prabhudas felt} 


a bad itch in one of his eyes.) 


“Take away.this eye!” he said) 


with annoyance. Instantly he 
lost one eye but, in the neigh- 
bourhood, 
lost both his eyes! 


The blind money-lender 


found his way to Prabhudas and} 


implored him to cure him of his 
blindness. 
Prabhudas told the conch-shell 


the money-lender| 


/ 


to take away the money-lender’s}| 


blindness. The money-lender 


got back his vision. Never did he 


try to harass Prabhudas again. | 





Fagin sends 


Oliver with two- 


other boys, to |} “ai 


v pick pockets. In- 
nocent Oliver is 
caught by the 
police, and con- 
victed, but is 
befriended by 
the old gentle- 


man Mr. Brown- | 


low who rescues 
him fram prison 
in a coach. 


The doctor came several times aan profes- 


sed himself satisfied with the young boy's | 
ress. In due course Oliver sat up and | 


‘took broth: Later, he was allowed to dress 
land go downwards. It was while Mr. 
| Brownlow was looking over him that he 


) lookad at the picture above Oliver's head. | 


The boy's face was a living copy of the 
picture. 


Analy RENT batore a =a 


| house in a quiet, shady street. Here abed | 


was prepared for Oliver and he was 
tended with a kindness and solicitude that, 
knew no bounds. But, for many days, | 
Oliver remained insensible to all the good- 
ness of his new friends, 


| Meanwhile, much had happened else- 


where. When Oliver had been arrested, | 
the Dodger and his friend Charlie Bates 
had fled through narrow streets to Fagin’s 
misérable room. “What's this?” Fagin said 
a8 €@ greeting. “Where's the third boy?" 
He seized the Dodger tightly by the collar. 
‘speak, or I'll thrattla you." 
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“The police have got him,” _said the 
Dodger. “Now let go of me.” Freeing 
humeself, he snatched up a toasting fork 
and thrust it at Fagin's waistcoat. Stepping 
back, Fagin seized a pot which he hurled at 
the Dodger, The Dodger ducked and the 
pot shattered itself against the wall near 
the door, just as a man burst into the. 


"What are you up to you miserable oldi§ 
Iman," growled. tha man as he, walked 
{through the doorway. accompanied by 8) jambs 
white, shaggy dog. “Ii-treating the boys Tait 
again?” Fagin said; “You see me in greaties 
distress, Bill Sikes. We are. in danger of 

being discovered,” 


| Pressed for further details, the Dodger 
J told them the circumstances in which 
1 Oliver had been arrested. “One thing is for 
certain,” Sikes said, when he had finished, | 
"that boy must be dealt with.” Fagin 
perce "But how, my dear, will we find 
m = 


















caused 6 Complete new suit, a new cap 

- and anew pair of shoes to be provided for » 

bree “Now you. are well again,” Mr. | 

‘Brownlow said. “You must tell me every- 

thing about yourself. But first 1 would like *' 

you to go to the bookseller and give him 
the money | owe him.” 


“| won't be ten minutes, sir,” Oliver said. WEIP 
putting the five pound note that: Mr i 
| Brownlow had given him, into his pocket. 7 rinks 
| And making a respectful bow, he hurried 4, ies Hy 
off and in no time at aff came near the MD f 
| bookshop, where, See eee he 
| was seen by the Dodger. 





The Dodosr immediately hurried to Bill 
1 Sikes who was in anearby beer shop. The | 
two ‘of them came out of the shop | 
together and followed Oliver. Evening was. | 
‘setting in and seeing that the street was 
almost deserted, Sikes prepared for ac- 









Before Oliver emul utter a single cry  fch ehalp: Bill Sikes was upon him. Weak with 

recent illness, shocked by the suddenness of the attack, terrified by the growling of 

ee ‘he was Baers to eens Sikes as he dragged him through a number of — 
ark streets. 


At length they tumed into a {ity na 
ee font 


strestr where us ; stopped in 


found hi 
rear Lote 
pekreneaal ge ee 


| 
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“Let's have a light" said Sikes. Charley 

Bates disappeared rapidly up the stairs. 

and ratumed presently with a tallow can- 

die stuck in the end of a cleft stick, Oliver 

was pushed roughly forward up the stairs 

and hustled into a room where a shadowy 
. figure stood in the darkness. 






















“MY lord! Here is a thief. 
; This dare devil young man 
thad the audacity to enter a 
|nobleman’s house last night dur- 
ing the rains. Luckily he was 
caught,” the police officer told 
the Emir of Bassora. 

The Emir looked at the youth 
with scorn. But his scorn soon 
changed into surprise. The 
jyoung man looked dignified and 
intelligent. 

“Did you enter the house in 
forder to steal?” asked the Emir. 
“Yes, my Jord,” replied the 
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A THIEF IN A ST 


-off!” said the Emir. 
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ORMY NIGHT 
young man calmly. 

“Do you know what is the 
punishment for your crime? 
Your arms are to be chopped 











The young man nodded. It 
became clear that he had no| 
desire to claim that he was 
innocent. 

“All right, throw him in jail. 
Tomorrow he will receive the 
punishment,”said the Emir. He 
had punished hundreds of cul- 
prits and criminals in his life. 
But he felt very unhappy with| 




































=j ment. you have confessed tc 
@2a | your crime before others. / 
tae) you have to do is to withdra 


i. 
—— 


—fe, your confession before all. 
= Tomorrow you will be led to the 
i} park. But before giving orders) 
7) for chopping off your hands, I 
(feet) will ask you if you had entered 
v7 the house for some othe 
a reason. You can give some} 
|reason. I'll then suspend the} 
|} punishment. People will soon} 






He S) fees forget about it and I will release! 












this case. He did not want to 
punish the young man, but he 
had no other go. Law must take 
its course when the accused 
\himself confesses to his crime! 

At night the Emir strolled 
\towards the prison, He heard an 
extremely sweet song coming 
\from the prison. He advanced 
slowly and found out that the 
jsinger was none Other than the 
young man waiting to be 
punished the next day, 

The Emir ordered the young 
man to be brought before him. 
“My boy,” he said when the 
prisoner was led to his presence, 
“even now there is time for you 
‘to escape the ternble punish- 






“_/ = you after some days. I say this| 

fies because I cannot believe that 
you are a thief! Do you under- 
stand me?” 


“I do understand you. You) 
are very kind. Thank you, sir,” 
said the young man. The Emi 
was happy. He was sure that the 
prisoner will do as advised by 
him. | 
It was the custom in those 
days to announce in the public 
when someone was to receive a 
major punishment. People 
gathered in the park to witness 
the punishment, particularly| 
when the culprit was to lose his 
head or arms or eyes. | 

Almost the whole city of Bas-] 
sora turned up at the park the} 
next day, in the afternoon, hear- 
ing the announcement in the 









morning. The prisoner, his) 
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hands bound and legs in fetters, 
twas led up a platform on which 
the Emir and his officers were 
already present. 

“Young man, did you enter 
the house for some purpose 
other than stealing? Did you 
have someone familiar to you in 
that house, with whom you had 
lsome urgent business?” the 
Emir asked loudly. 

The prisoner cast a serene 
look at the silent multitude and 
then lowering his head, said, 
“No my lord, I had no other 
ibusiness in that house!” 

There were waves Of murmur 
|from the crowd. People were 
jfull of pity for the young man 
who looked innocent and who 


was of aristocratic bearing. 
Over that, his giving up the 
chance to claim innocence 
moved them to their hearts. 

Only the Emir looked. 
annoyed and grave. What a fool 
this young man was! He totally 
ignored his tutoring!! 

“Let him forfeit his arms!” he 
gave the command, The execu-| 
tioner brandished his sword and} 
advanced towards the prisoner, 

Suddenly there was commo- 
tion in the crowd. A young lady 
was seen pushing her way for- 
ward. She climbed the platform 
at great speed and stood, in 
front of the prisoner, in order to 
protect him from the sword, 
“Chop off my hands if you must! 
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son. The neighbours were so 
’ friendly that they had even 


ane 7 = thought of marrying her to the 


_ young man.. 


But the situation changed. 
The girl’s parents shifted to 


$¢/)\-%| Bassora. The young man’s pa- 
Diya rents became so poor, there was 
“aio/i) 110 connection between the two 





This young man has spoken a 
lic—at my behest and to safe- 


jguard my diginity!” 


All were stunned, “Come 


down, my daughter, come 


down! Are you mad?” shouted 


lan elderly man making his way 
(towards the platform. 


But the Emir signed the man 
to stop. He asked the young 
lady, “What have you to say, my 
daughter? Will you come out 
with the full story?” 

Between her sobs the young 


}lady narrated all that had hap- 


pened. Years ago, when she and 
her parents lived in another 
town, they had a rich neigh- 
bour. The young man was their 





z families. 


The young man was on a visit 


to Bassora. He was returning to! 


his inn at night when a terrible 
storm broke out. He climbed 
the verandah of a house little 
knowing that it belonged to his) 
old neighbours. Through the 
window the girl saw him. In 
frequent flashes of hphtning she 
recognised him. He was, dren- 
ched, She opened the door and] 
gave him a towel to wipe his| 
person. It was past midnight and} 
all were asleep. The two talked|” 
for an hour. The girl informed! 
the young man that her parents} 
had decided to marry her off to 
a merchant’s son. In fact, the 
merchant was lodged in that 
very house that night; he had 
come to finalise the arrange-| 
ments for the wedding. 

The young man asked joking- 
ly, “What will happen if I am 
found inside your room at this 
hour?” | ~ 


“Well, | have to cry that a 
thief had entered the house and 
you too have to declare yourself 
a thief for sake of my dignity!” 
replied the girl, also in joke. 

It so happened that the girl’s 
|uncle saw the young man when 
he was leaving her room. “A 
thief, a thicf!” he shouted. Soon 
the young man was chased and 
caught. . 

The girl’s parents knew who 
the young man was. But they 
were afraid of identifying him. 
They did not wish their would- 
be son-in-law’s father to suspect 
their daughter. 


Tears drizzled in the Emir’s 


eyes when he heard the story. 
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“Here is a brave young man, 
who would not let any suspicion} 
be cast on an innocent girl even) 
if he were to lose his arms! Wha 
an example of sacrifice! If I had 
a daughter I would have mar- 
ried her to this young man!” the} 
Emir said. 

The girl’s father came upon} 
the platform and greeted the} 
Emir and said, “My lord, allow 
me to give my daughter in mar- 
riage to this young man. I feel| 
ashamed for my conduct in re- 
fusing to recognise him.” 

The Emir smiled, The crowd| 
applauded. The marriage took 
place under the loving supervi- 
sion of the Emir himself. | 
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| A thief of Bassora entered an orchardand /£ 
|| plucked some pineapples. He put them foe 
into a sack and tied its mouth. 


As he was going out, the owner of the 

-— orchard caught hold of him. “Why are you 

Hf here?” he demanded. “A whirlwind 
brought me here.” said the thief, 


} “Why did you pluck my fruit?” deman- 4 
ded the owner. “Whirlwind did it!” said 
|| the thief, feigning innocence. I 


/ “And who put therm in the sack and tied | | 

it?” asked the owner, “How our thoughts 
' are alikel” exclaimed the thief. “That is 

the question that puzzles me tool” | 





Ore upon a time there was a 

~ giant named Angaraka. He 
was brutal and merciless. He 
struck against castles and 
palaces and forcibly took away 


ladies to serve his household in 
a hilly area. The giant could 
assume the form of a wild boar. 
| Prince MaHasena of Ujjayini 
sat in meditation for long, 
praying to the Divine Mother 
for granting him strength. 

His prayer was granted. He 
received a sword, He was told 
that if he could use his sword ta 


ny of the strong, he will receive 
a splendid reward. 

One day Prince Mahasena 
was out on a hunting expedition 
when his chariot faced a boar. 
The terrible boar charged 
against the chariot and the char- 
iot was uptumed. 

The surprised Prince, who! 
had jumped out of the chariot, | 
began shooting arrows at the 
creature. To his great surprise 
he saw the arrows falling off the| 
boar’s body without making any 
dent on it! 

The boar ran away. The fu- 











ious prince followed it. After 





1ours, it was evening when the 
prince heard some conversation 
oming out of a cave. 

He pressed his ears against 
he cave and heard a feminine 
yoice saying, “Father, I know 
hat nobody can kill you as long 
AS you move about as a boar, 
put surely you can be killed 
when you are in your normal 
orm! You have made enemies 
with so many kings by forcibly 
trapping away their daughters 
that they will kill you at the 
earliest opportunity!” 

“Don’t you worry, my child. 

obody can kill your father, the 
great giant Angaraka of whom 


all are scared. My body is im- 


mune to any attack. The only 
part of it which is vulnerable is 
my left arm. But I keep it 
covered with diamond plates 
and my bow!” replied a male | 
voice, | 
Prince Mahasena understood | 
that the boar he had met was {| 
none other than the notorious 
giant Angaraka. He waited till it 
was morming. When Angaraka 
came out, he challenged him to 
a fight. His sword struck the 
giant on his left arm. The giant 
was killed, Prince Mahasena 
married the giant’s beautiful 
daughter Angaravati. Thus, by 
killing the tyrant, he was re- 
warded. 
(Primary Source: Aathasaritsagara) 








LEGENDS AND PARABLES OF INDIA 


COMPANY OF TH E 


BLESSED 





<< yiswamitra, I’m to. 


have met you. It is a great 
pivilege to be in the company of. 
the holy,” said Sage Vashistha. 
e then added, “You are rarely 
keen.” 
| “Yes, I’ve no time to waste. I 
devote all my time to austerity 
and penance,” said Viswamitra. 
“That’s fine. But you should 
mot deprive us of your company. 
(Your company will benefit peo-. 
ple,” observed Vasistha. 
“I don’t believe in such 
things. Only thing that brings 
any benefit is penance,” rebuf- 


| ‘fed Viswamitra. 


The two sages argued at 
length, but could not come to 
any agreement. Which was 
greater—the benefit that comes | 
from the company of blessed. 
souls or what comes out of} 
severe penance—was the ques- 
tion. 

The two sages put the ques- 
tion to Lord Vishnu. “You can 
get the right answer to your 
question from Mahasesha,” said | 
the Lord. : 

Now, Mahasesha is the great 
serpent who holds the Earth on 





his head, The sages approached 
him and put the question to 
him. He said, “Will one of you 
relieve me of my burden for a 
while? I can then calmly reflect 
on your question and answer 
you.” 

Viswamitra went forward to 
take up the burden. He mus- 
tered all the power he had 
ideveloped through his penance 
and austerity. He held the Earth 
jall right for a moment, but the 
very next moment he grimaced 
and showed as if he was going to 
be crushed. 
| VWasistha came to his rescue. 
He mustered all the power he 
had through his love for others 









‘and others’ love for him in the 
company of sages, devotees and 


seekers. He held the Earth with- 
out any difficulty. 

Mahasesha thanked him and 
took back his burden. “You 
have got the answer, haven't 
you?” he asked them with a 
smile. “Wasistha’s power,| 
obtained through good com- 
pany, could bear this great bur- 
den!” he pointed out. 


“But I too had borne it on my 
head for a moment; then it got 
imbalanced...” murmured Vis- 

“I must tell you a secret. You! 
could hold the Earth for a mo-| 
ment because of the power you. 
had received from Vasistha’s’ 
company!” explained 
Mahasesha. 





A SECRET REVEALED 


Ramsewak and Virdas came to settle down in the bazar more or less at the 
Same time. They were in the same business and they became friends. 


But in ten years Virdas grew very prosperous. Ramsewak came to know 
what a fat amount of money Virdas had put in the bank. 


Ramsewak grew curious. What is Virdas’s secret? Why can't he too 
become as rich as Virdas? ; 
He decided to put the question to Virdas, frankly. 


It was evening when Ramsewak went to Virdas’s house. Virdas had just © 
lighted a lamp. “Come, my friend, come. What brings you here at this hour?” 
he asked the visitor. 


“My brother, | want to have a plain talk with you," said Ramsewak as he 
Sat down on a mat spread for him by his host. 


"Plain talk? Good,” responded Virdas. He then blowed into the lamp and 
put the light out, 


“Why did you put out the light?” asked Ramsewak. 


“My friend, we can talk in darkness, can't we? Why burn the oil 
unnecessanly?" said Virdas in reply. 


At once Ramsewak stood up. 
“Why are you going away?” asked a surprised Virdas. 


“My brother, | hava got the answer to the question | had in my mind. 
Thank you,” replied Ramsewak as he went out. 
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ELAND 


The largest of the antelopes, can leap like 
race horses and may be easily domesti- 
cated! 


RISKLY, the District Commissioner in Ugan- 
da, in the days of British rule, walked into his 
offica where overhead fans whirred an 





d clerks 





toiled away at their dosks. 

Piled in the man's in-tray were a lot of papers 
which the clarks had prepared for their officer's 
approval. 

But before the man could so much as glance 
at them, a strange thing happened. An antelope 
with twisted homs like a corkscrew began to 
chew the papers on which the clerks had 
worked so long. 

With a laugh, the District Commissioner 
bundled the animal out; and soon the clerks 
were laughing too, for they knew the animal 
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wall. It was an eland, the largest the 
antelopas, which can @asily be domesticated 
and soon becomes a pet. This one had bean 
brought up by the District Commissioner since 
it had been a calf and regularly followed him te 
work, 

Elands are generally found in Africa's desert 
country and in wooded districts beth hilly and 
flat. There are many of them in Malawi. Their 
favourite haunts are in undulating weilHimbered 
country Whare the grass is not too long and 
where there are intervening open plains. 

As a rule, they visit the plains at nightorin the 
early morming to drink at the pools, and then 
wander back long distances to tha forest, 
where they spend the hot hours of the day. 

Large Herds 

In the Kalahan desert, on the west of South 
Africa, they go for a long time without drinking 
water, axcept that which they obtain by eating 
water melons and other plants. 

They ara found in large herds numbering from 


fifty upwards to a hundred, but solitary bulls ar 
amall parties of bulls are sometimes seen, 
Normally, the eland is a timid creature. But 
when it is hunted it shows another side of its 
character. If there are calves with the herd, the 
cows Will attack their pursuers and use their 
sharp homs as weapons in their defence, 
But then the eland is quite a surprising 
animal. It is large and heavy and runs slowly 
pared to the other animals in tha bush. 
a waver: it is Surprisingly agile and can leap 


very high in the air. It can easily jump over a two 


metre fence. 








One of the most cae ipa abe to ba seen anes 


Africa is the Bie Dany ol ee 

over a*cluinp trees Leable race 
horses inthe ‘Grand National! Th rs also leap 
wide gulleys. 


Tha calves are bor in July and August, but as 
the famales do not breed oftener than once in 
every two years, the rate of increase is slow. 
This, added to the fact that the eland is hunted 
for its meat, has led to a reduction in its 
numbers. 


However, it still persists from south-central to 
southern Africa, where it is recognised by its 
spiral horns, a loose flap of skin dropping from 
the neck called a dewlap, a tuft of long hair on 
the forehead and humped shouldars. |ts long 
tail is oxdike and it has a tuft at the end. Itis a 
browser and its size enables it to eat bushes 
and trees. To collect twigs, it twists its heavy 
homs in tham and breaks them off. It also uses 
its hooves to dig for bulbs and tubers. 


Elands that live in the southern part of Africa 
have a tuft or “bush” of long. dark brown hair 
covering the forehead, but the colour of the rast 
of the body varies from pale fawn to bluish grey, 
the blue tint being most marked in old Indi- 
viduals—more especially bulls, in which, owing 
to the scantiness of the hair, thea colour of the 
skin shows through. 


In the southern part of its range the eland is 
uniformly coloured, but farther north there is a 
race. T oryx iiingstone, in which the body is 
marked with a number of vertical white stripes 
and a dark patch on the inner side of the knee, 
which seems to disappear st a cariain age. 

Still farther north, elands show an imperfact 


white chevron on the face and a smaller, lighter 


coloured “brush” on the forehead. 

Considerable variation, partly due to differ- 
ences of a0, Occurs among elands of the same 
herd. Among a single troop, indiiduals may be 
seen varying from light tawny yellow to slaty 
blua in very old age. In some, tha stripes are 
clearly defined, in some only faintly and in 
others not distinguishable at all. 

Elands were once found over all of southem 
and eastam Africa, but have since dis- 
appeared from many places due to the loss of 
thair habitat and hunting. However, they are 
useful to man, providing him with milk as wall 
as meat—assets which may do much to pro 
long the survival of this intelligant and adaptable 
animal. 

















ip the court of King Narasimha The king acknowledged his 
}~lived two poets. They were suggestion. 

Sukhvir and Bhavin. Sukhvir, Soon after, a poet from the 

|the older of the two, had neighbouring city visited King 

already established himself as a § Narasimha, | 

poet of skill. The younger one “Maharaj,” said the poet in 

had however just begun to be all humility, “Here is my first/ 
















recognised by the people. work of poetry. I offer it to you. 
Being a great lover of poetry Please accept it.” 
King Narasimha attracted many “Leave your poems with me 


a poet from far and near. The and meet me after a week,” said 
‘king wanted to appoint acourt- the king. | 
poet who could advise him on Arrangements were made for 
the merits of any visiting poetto the stay of the poet. 

{his court. Next day, the king called 
j On being asked about the Sukhvir and said, “Here are 
problem, his minister advised some poems. Read them and 
the king, “Maharaj, why do you give me your opinion.” 
have to think of someone else After a day Sukhvir returned 
when we have Sukhvir in our to the king and said, “Maharaj, 
jcourt? He could be appointed.as although it is his first attempt, I) 
.|the court-poet!” have not been able to find aj 
























ingle mistake in his verse.” 
lext day the king asked Bhavin 
o give his opinion about the 
jverses. 

Bhavin reported after two 
idays, “Maharaj, I’ve read these 
poems and I’m pleasantly sur- 
iprised at not only the infallible 
language but also at the deep 
jemotion and thought that they 
contain. The poet seems to be 
having a deeper contact with 
(Nature.” 
| The day after, the king told 
ithe minister, “I’ve decided to 
appoint Bhavin as the court- 
jpoet. Make arrangements for 
‘the Investiture Ceremony.” 
| The Minister was shocked. 








———————— ——————— 


“Maharaj, I do not doubt your} 
decision or your judgment,! 
but, don’t you think that Sukh-| 
vir and the courtiers may criti-| 
cize this step?” 

“You have heard the com-| 
ments of both the poets, haven’t| 
you?” replied the king. “Sukh-| 
vir has only found out what the 
verses do not have, Whereas | 
Bhavin has observed that the} 
verses had so many merits. | 
Don’t you think that Bhavin’s is | 
the correct way of judging and | 
encouraging the poets in our 
kingdom?” 

The minister felt happy and | 
welcomed the decision without | 
further reservations. 
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A WISE SELECTION 


Natwar belonged to Rangpur, the biggest village in the kingdom of | 
Surajnagar. 


He was notorious for inciting quarrel among the villagers. “Don't worry, | 
will advise you how to proceed in the matter,” he would tell each of the 
quarrelling parties, privately, and inspire them to go to the court. 


The leading villagers went to consult Sadhu Singh, an honest and widely — 
respected landlord. é 
“Well, elect Natwar by all means!" he said: rte 
“What! Natwar of all persons!” exclaimed the Villagers in disbelief. 


“Yas, we must send Natwar to the council. This will do our village: much 
good!" Sadhu Singh said confidently. 


The villagers had great faith in Sadhu Singh. ahey sent Natwar to we 
council, 


In a faw months they realised the benefit of Natwar's absence from the 
village. There was no quarrel, no néw cases went to the court. Peace 


| prevailed in the village after many years. 





| New Tales of King 
Vikram and the Vampire 


MISPLACED 
COMPASSION? 





ark was the night and weird 
the atmosphere. It rained 
from time to time. At intervals 
f thunderclaps and the moan- 
¢ of jackals could be heard the 
erie laughter of spirits. 

But King Vikram swerved 
ot. He climbed the ancient tree 
nce again and brought the 
orpse down. However, as soon 
s he began crossing the deso- 
ate cremation ground with the 
orpse lying on his shoulder, the 

vampire that possessed the 
corpse said, “O King, what do 
you lack that you are undertak- 
ing such painful and risky tasks 
at night? You must be doing this 
out of kindness or pity for some- 
body. The question is, are you 
sure Of that person deserving 
your sympathy? Know, O King, 
that to bestow kindness on one 
who does not deserve it is fool- 
ishness. Let me give an illustra- 
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‘tion to you. Pay attention to it. 
That might bring you some re- 
lef,” 
| The vampire went on: Years 
ago there lived a wealthy man 
named Ramchandra Roy, in a 
village that was not far from the 
city of Subhadra. Roy was an 
extremely kind-hearted man, so 
much so that he did good even 
to those who harmed him. 

A boy named Suresh lived in 
Roy’s house. An orphan, he had 
been adopted by an old servant 
of Roy’s household. The old 
servant was no more. Suresh 
continued to live there. In fact, 
ihe was more dear to Roy than 


any other servant of the house- 
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hold. 

suresh grew up to be a young 
man. Roy built a small house for 
him in a corner of his com- 
pound. He also arranged for the} 
young man’s marriage. Suresh 
continued to work for Roy. 

The young man was never 
tired of praising Roy before his} 
wife. At first his wife kept lis- 
tening to him without murmur. | 
But one day she said, “Why do! 
you go on praising your master? | 
Has he given you any higher! 
status than that of a mere ser-| 
vant?” 

The comment stunned | 
Suresh. He said after a moment, 
“What do you mean? Roy Sahib 
never deals with me as he) 
should deal with a servant! He | 
looks upon me as his son!” | 

“Son! Tut, tut! What a pam- | 
pered son! A glance at your| 
clothes and those of your wife | 
will convince anybody that you | 
were the wealthy man’s heir! 
Does not your wife put on} 
Benarasi silk saree, gold bangles 
and diamond-studded neck-| 
lace?” retorted his wife. 

“Well, I receive much more 
from Roy Sahib than what I 
deserve for my service,” mum- | 
bled Suresh. 
“You receive much more, do | 












































you? Surely, you have got a hut, 
jafter all! Look here, if you wish 
to prosper in life, you have to be 
jsmart and daring. Become inde- 
pendent of Roy Sahib and start 
your own business,” advised the 
lady. 

“Where to find money for my 
own business?” asked Suresh. 

“Listen to me,” said his wife 
in a low tone. “Pick up some 
money from Roy Sahib’s treas- 
ury. He is so rich that it will not 
make any difference to him. On 
the other hand our fortune will 
change.” 


asked Suresh, taken aback. — 
“Why should you consider 
picking up some money as 
stealing?” 
“Please don’t say any such 
thing. I can never betray his 
faith,” said Suresh, a little irri- 


“This is not betraying his 
faith. When we have earned 
‘enough investing his capital, we 
with interest,” said the lady. 
Suresh rejected the sugges- 
tion that day. But as days pas- 
sed, the idea took roots in his 
mind. One night when all the 
|members of Roy’s family were 
witnessing a drama in their out- 





“Do you ask me to steal?” — 


tated. : i 
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er courtyard, Suresh entered} 
Roy’s bed-room and tried to 
open the safes, He managed to 
open one. Inside it he found a 
bag filled with coins. He picked 
it up and went to his hut. With 
great excitement he and his wife 
counted the coins. They 
amounted to two thousand and 
five hundred rupees! | 

Suresh felt unhappy over his 
own action, but his wife was all 
joy! 

They decided to leave for the 
town, but not immediately, for 
any hurry might arouse suspi- 
cion in others. 

But the theft was discovered 
the very next day. Roy called all 








never done any injustice to- 
wards any of you. Who among 
you could be so heartless to 
steal from me?” 

' He did not say anything 
more. His employees proposed 
to search their own houses, one 
after another, in the presence of 
all of them. Suresh could not 
apree with the move, but no- 
body cared for his objection. 
They first proceeded to search 
his house. 

They discovered the stolen 
money-bag within minutes and 
restored it to Roy. 

Roy was surprised. He called 
Suresh and asked, “My boy, 
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{his employees and said, “I have 


what did you propose to do with 
this money?” 

Suresh wept and said that he 
wished to go over to the city and 
start a business. 

“I don’t think you can suc- 
ceed in business. Better be 
here,” suggested Roy. 

“No, sir. Please allow me to} 
leave this place. Others should 
not think that one can steal from 
you and yet continue to be in 
your house!” said Suresh. 

“Well, I don’t wish to stop 
you from going your way!” said 
Roy and he handed over the 
money-bag to Suresh. 

Suresh left the village the 
same day. Years passed. Roy 












jarew old. One night a thief 
entered his house. Some ser- 
vants could mark his stealthy 
movements. They caught hold 
of him. He was a boy of seven- 
teen. 

) He was produced before Roy. 
He wept. Roy asked others to 
leave. Then he asked the boy, 
“Who are you?” 

“Sir, do you remember one 
Suresh? I’m his son,” said the 
boy, wiping his eyes. 

The old Roy kept staring at 
the boy for some time. Then he 















one year he was bed-ridden.| 





son to steal, he protested. At) 
last he had to fall silent because} 
they had nothing to eat for two 
days. 

As the son was ready to go 
out for stealing, Suresh told| 
him, “My son, if steal you must, 
then try to steal from the house 
of Ramachandra Roy!” 

The boy, obeying his father’s 
direction, was trying to steal] 
from Roy’s house. 

Roy detained the boy for the 
night and fed him, Early in the! 
morming he accompanied the} 
boy to Suresh’s house and 
arranged for Suresh’s treat- 






















When his wife instigated their] . 
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ment. Also, he gave a job to 
Suresh’s son. 

The vampire paused for a 
moment. Then, in a challenging 
tone, he asked King Vikram, 
“O King, don’t you know that 
Roy was eccentric? If he was so 
fond of Suresh, why did he let 
him move to the town? Then, 
how could Suresh be so ungrate- 
ful as to send his son to steal 
from Roy's house? After such 
wicked conduct of Suresh, why 
did Roy go to help him? Was it 
not a kind of weakness on his 
part? Answer me, O King, if 
you can. Should you keep mum 
despite your knowledge of the 








answer, your head would roll of 


your neck!” | 

King Vikram answered forth- 
with: “Far from being weak, 
Ramchandra Roy was excep-| 
tionally noble and generous. He 
allowed Suresh to go away, be- 
cause Suresh would have been 
looked down upon by other| 
servants for his treachery to- 
wards his kind-hearted master, | 
So, it is out of his love for! 
Suresh that he allowed him to| 
go away—with that stolen| 
money. 

“suresh never wanted his son 
to become a thief. But since he 
lay bed-ridden, he had no con- 
trol over his family. When he 
knew that his son cannot be 
stopped from going out on his 
despicable mission, he advised | 
him to go to Roy’s house. It was 
because he feared that his inex- 
perienced son would be caught. 
In that case, Roy will not let the 
boy be beaten up. In other} 
words, his advising the boy to| 
steal from Roy's house was a 
proof of his faith in Roy’s noble- 
ness, | 

“Roy understood very well] 
that Suresh was a good man: 
somebady else’s influence had 
pushed him along a wrong path. 
Roy’s efforts to cure him of his 
iliness speaks of Roy’s innate 





igoodness. Impelled by the same 
goodness Roy gave a job to 
Suresh’s son. Unfortunate cir- 


No sooner had the king con- 
cluded his answer than the 
vampire, along with the corpse, 
gave him the slip. 
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fpaghu was a very shy person. 

“Even though he had lived in 
he rented house in the town for 

six months, he had acquired 

hardly any friends. He led a 
ery lonely life. 

When he got marred and 
brought his wife home, he disco- 
vered that she too was a timid 
person. The day after their mar- 
Tiage, when the couple sat for 
unch, there was hardly any 
food on the table. Unable to 
cold his wife, he said meekly, 
“As you are new to this house, 
you must be finding it difficult 
to cook. For some days we shall 
iget our food from the nearby 
jhotel.” Not only wanting to tell 
the truth that there were not 
sufficient provisions at home, 
the wife replied sweetly, “Do 
not bother. If there are all the 
provisions at home, I shall cook 
right from tomorrow. It will be 





my pleasure to do so.” 

Days passed into weeks and] 
still the couple had not become 
free with each other. They con- 
tinued to be shy. 

One day, as they were return- 
ing from a temple, they were 
stopped by an old man who 
cried out, “Sir, have mercy] 
upon me. I can hardly see the 
road; will you not hold my hand | 
and help me reach my hut?” 

Even before Raghu could re- 
spond, the old man had caught 
his shoulder and started 
walking. | 

Just then, Sudhir, a braggart 
in the town happened to pass 
by. Pretending generosity, he 
told Raghu, “Hello! Judging 
from your clothes you seem to 
be a rich man. But, is it proper 
to pull along an old father like 
that? Can’t you take him in a 


bullock-cart?” 





| Raghu was about to clarify 

the situation, when Sudhir cal- 
ed up a cart-man and said, 
‘Father, get into this cart and go 
ome. Your son does not seem 
o be a thoughtful man.” So 
saying, Sudhir went away think- 
ing that he had shown a great 
esture of generosity. 

The couple kept staring at the 

jcart and the old man inside it. 
The cart-man shouted, “Sir, 
how long shall I wait for you? I 
have work to do. Hurry up!” 
Even before they could real- 
jize what was happening, the 
icouple along with the old man 
had reached the house. 
/ At home the old man com- 
plained of giddiness. A doctor 
was called. All care was taken of 
the guest. Within a week, the 
old man was back on his feet, all 
hale and healthy. He even 
looked younger than what he 
had looked a week before. 

One day, in the second week 
of his stay, Rohini served him 
the usual food and stood silently 
in attendance. 

“Rohini, what kind of food 
is this?” shouted the old man. 
“Now, | am perfectly all right 
and I need normal food and 
sweetmeats!” 

In the evening when Rohini 
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reported this to Raghu, he was 
surprised. He said, “Rohini, 
tomorrow, when he comes for 
lunch, tell him to ‘leave our 
house.” 

Timid as they were, neither of 
them would tell the old man to 
leave their house. One day, as 
they were discussing the prob- 
lem, the old man rushed into 
their room and said with a 
taunt, “It is all your fault. Why 
did you bring me here and save | 
my life?” It would have been 
better if I were left to die on the 
road than to live this tormenting 
life in your house! Here I am 
not even fed two square meals a 
day!” 








| “Sir, there has not been a 
single day when you were not 
led properly,” protested Rohini 
meekly. 

“Secondly, if you ask me to 
eave the house I shall do so by 
idrowning myself in your well. 
‘That way even aiter my death I 
shall continue to bother you,” 
ithreatened the old man and 
Heft the room, 
| Days passed and the troubled 
jcouple could not think of a way 
jto get rid of the strong old man. 
‘However, one evening Raghu 


istruck upon an idea, He went to — 


ithe unwanted guest and said, 
| “Tomorrow we shall be going to 
ja neighbouring village to attend 
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the marriage of a cousin of | 
mine. We will be back only after| 
five days. Sa, it might be diffi-| 
cult for you to continue to stay 
in our house.” 


“No, no, don’t worry at 
me or my food. Just see that you} 
leave enough kitchen provisions] 
and I shall cook my own food,”) 
replied the old man, very} 
casually, “T shall even look after} 


your house.” | 

His plan to drive out the' 
wretched old man failed. And] 
yet, in order to keep to their| 
word, the couple went the next} 
morning to a relative’s house in} 
the same town and spent there} 
some days. | 

After a couple of days, Rohi-| 
nis childhood friend Yamini! 
came to visit them. As they met} 
after many years, they sat down| 
comfortably and started ex-| 
changing information regarding| 
each other, 

They hardly realised the si 
sing of time. 

“Rohini!” suddenly the oll 
man burst into their conversa-} 
tion, “how long will you chatter] 
with your friend? Have you] 
prepared my lunch? What aj 
wretched place is this? I’m fed] 


up with this house!” 


started preparing the funch. 

| “Rohini,” asked Yamini, 
“your father-in-law seems to be 
ia very angry man whereas your 
husband seems to be a very 
quiet person. How is it?” 

| “VYamini, this old man is not 
my father-in-law. He’s a curse 
ito us,” said Rohini, And, she 
arated to her friend the sad 
story of their harassment. 

| After listening to her friend, 
'Yamini said, “Listen Rohini, 


I’ve a plan. You have only to 

isay , yes to my questions.” 

| Soon, they heard the old man 

lcoming towards the kitchen. 
“Rohini, you said that your 


| Silently, Rohini got up and 


old guest is a very noble man | 
but a little disgusted with this | 
life, is that so?” asked Yamuini. | 

“Yes,. Yamini,” replied} 
Rohini. 

“Then, [ will tell you the secret of | 
how to let the old man have a} 
peaceful departure from the | 
earth, which, he surely de- | 
serves. My great grandfather 
has left with us a certain pow- 
der, prepared out of some magic | 
seeds. When it is added with} 
water and taken it brings a very 
peaceful state to the taker. One 
passes away in that great peace. | 
It is not poison, but a blessing.” | 

The old man who overheard| 
all this conversation, suddenly] 
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ran across the verandah 
ing, “Rohini, | am leaving the 
house. I can't stay here for a 
single minute more.” 

| “No, don’t go without taking 
your lunch,” said Rohini, run- 
ning after him. “At least take 
some cool water!” 








shout- 








“No, I’ve no time to waste, 
My son has sent word, I must 
return home.” 








The friends had a good laugh. 
Later, when Raghu came to 
know of the incident he felt 
extremely relieved. 
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TEMPLES OF INDIA 


AMARNATH 
One day Goddess Parvati asked 
Lord Siva, “Why do you some- 


times put on a garland with a | 
skull?” The smiling Siva ex- 
| plained that the skull belonged to 
Parvati herself—of her earlier in- 
carnation. 
“Why did | die while you did 
} not?” asked Parvati. 





| Siva was willing to speak to | 

Parvati on the mystery of life and | 
death provided they found a 
| place where no living creature— 
| not even an insect—was present 
| to hear them. Siva's spirit- 
servants scattered in all direc- 
tions to find such a place. 
















At last they chose a cave in the 

| Himalaya. Situated amidst miles | 
| | and miles of desolation, there 
| | Was no sign of life anywhere near 
it. Siva and Parvati arrived there 
and Siva began narrating the sec- 
= | ret lore, both seated inside the | 
m | cave, | 



















Suddenly a tiny parrot flapped 
out of a hole under the rock on 
which they sat. It was lying there 


8S an egg, but had come out of | 
its shell and was listening to the | 


secret lore. |t flew away, fol 
lowed by Siva. 


At one point Siva realised that 
Parvati had fallan asleep, but 
someone else was responding to 
His narration, He was surprised. 
He woke up Parvati and began to 
look for the creature that heard | 
him and responded to him! 


_ Far away, in front of the hut of 
Sage Vyasa, sat the sage's wife 
combing her hair. The parrot | 
merged in her, In course of time | 


| it was to be born as her child—to | 
| become the renowned sage, | 
| Sukadeva. a 








| Siva saw the bird disappearing | 
and went back. However, the 
cave inside which he had na- 
rated the secret lore became a 


| highly sacred spot. Centuries 
passed. One a day a young | 
shepherd ran after one of his | 
} frolicking lambs. 





_ Suddenly he reached the cave 
and was amazed to see the | 
symbol of Siva formed inside it. 
He also felt a great peace and his | 
heart was filled with devotion. He | 
| went back and informed the King: 
of Kashmir about his discovery. — 
















The King of Kashmir visited the | 
place. Sages living in the Hima- | 
laya told him that the cave was | 
the sacred spot of legends—the | 
| spot where Siva had narrated the | 
mystery of life and death to | 
| Parvati. They advised the King to 

leave the place under Nature's | 
care. 
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| The procession wends its way | 
through one of the most beautiful | 


mountain regions of the world. It 
may take three to five days to 
reach the destination, passing by 
enchanting lakes, streams and 
vallays. : 


Pilgrims gather at Pahalgaon in 
August, ready for trekking 46 km. 
to the cave. The head of the | 
Dharmarth Sangh, a religious in- 
stitution of Kashmir, begins lead- 
ing them towards the cave at an 
auspicious moment, carrying a 
silver staff. 


They witness the divine sight 


| of the Symbol of Siva formed by 
| Nature out of icicles. It is said | 


that Sage Vrigu was the first | 
human being to see the sight. | 


| Since then thousands of pilgrims 


of every generation visit the holy 
Amamath. 














[2 a village lived Govind, a 
some and intelligent, but, he 
jwas extremely lazy. The only 
_|thing he loved to do was while 
away his time with his friends. 
He came home only for eating 
_4and sleeping. His parents’ 
_. Jadvice ‘fell on ‘deaf ears. 

| One day, Rajaram a child- 





ep hood friend of his father, came 


lto their house: The two friends 
were very happy to see each 
other. Rajaram agreed to his 
\friend’s request to stay on for a 
few days. 

As days went by, Rajaram 
noticed that Govind was hardly 
to be seen at home. On enquiry 
he found out from his friend, 
about Govind’s idle habits. He 
called up the young man one 
morning and said, “Govind, for 
the past few days I have been 














farmer’s son. He was hartd- 


know their true attitude to 





jhearing complaints about you 


IN PRAISE BE 
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from your parents as well as 
your friends. No one seems to} 
respect you...” 
“My parents may say 50,”| 
replied Govind, “but, my| 
friends will never back-bite!” 
“If you think your friends are 
true to you, then just do what I 
say — you'll yourself come to 













you.” advised Rajaram. “You 
begin praising yourself before 
your friends. Tell them about all 
your merits and virtues. Do that 
for a few days and see what 
happens.” 
Govind did accordingly. In 
the beginning his friends took) 
Govind’s self-praises as some-| 
thing amusing. Soon, when they} 
realised that Govind only 
praised himself and never cared | 
for their good deeds, they 
started deserting him. 
“This fellow has become blind | 
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with pride,” they said. 

When the last of the friends 
deserted him, Govind reported 
to Rajaram all that had hap- 
pened with his friends. 

“Had I not told you already 
that your friends are not your 
true well-wishers? They were 
taking advantage of your good- 
jness. They became jealous of 
you and they couldn’t stand you 
any more.” said Rajaram, 

“What must I do now?” asked 
‘Govind. 
| “TY want you to behave the 
same way with your parents. 
But, you should now do it in a 
more refined manner. For that 
you need to read some literary 
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~ Why can’t you think 


| 
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works in which you'll learn bet- 
ter ways of praising yourself,” 
advised Rajaram. 

As Govind had come to like | 
self-praise, he started reading 
good books. Soon, he learnt: 
better phrases, better idioms. 
which he put into use in his 
self-praise. In the beginning, his 
parents did not mind it. But, 
there is a limit to everything! | 

One day Govind’s mother) 
told his father, “I am quite tired 
of Govind’s self-trumpeting. 
of a way 
out of this?” | 

“The only way, I suppose, is} 
to get him married. He has now 
fallen in love with himself and it 
is best to divert his self-love 
towards his wife,” observed 
Govind’s father. 

But search as they would, no 
parents were ready to give their 
daughter to Govind who was 
supposed to be bone lazy. 

After a few months when 
Rajaram returned to his friend’s 
house, he came to know of their| 
problem and he said, “If you are} 
agreeable I am ready to give my | 
daughter Padmavati to Govind 
in marriage.” | 

Govind’s parents were sur- 
prised and delighted. 

“But, there is one thing: my 
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daughter does not believe in 
ods. So, if you don’t mind 
that...” continued Rajaram. 

“Not at all,” replied the 

ather, eager not to lose an 
opportunity. 

Govind’s marriage was cele- 
brated and Padmavati came to 
live in the family. 

Soon enough, Govind started 
his old practice of self- 
glorification before his wife. It 
had become almost a natural 
part of his behaviour. The wife 
soon got tired of his habit and 
ishe looked for some activity for 
herself when she could be left 
alone. She observed that such 
an activity was prayer and medi- 
‘tation during which Govind did 
not torment her with his 
boasting. 

Padmavati soon began sitting 
for worshipping the family dei- 
ty. She feigned sitting for medi- 
tation. She started reading 
scriptures. Soon she became a 
real devotee of the deity. When 
her father returned after a few 
months, he was very happy to 
see a changed daughter. But, he 
}was sorry to see that Govind 
had gone from bad to worse in 
his self-praise. 

“Govind,” said Rajaram one 
day, “you seem to have alien- 
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ated yourself from your friends, 


your parents and your wife too, 


by your constant self-praise.” | 
“But, that’s what you'd asked | 


me to do!” argued Govind. 


“Td asked you to do it only 
for a while in order to test your 


friends. Now, in order to get 
them back, you start praising 
them instead of yourself,” 
advised Rajaram. 

Govind, as always, put Ra- 
jaram’s advice once again into 
practice. One by one, he got 


back his friends, who found his} 


words very sweet. He regained 
the sympathy of his parents and 
the respect of his wife. But, 
trying to praise others was not a 
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‘very comfortable practice for 
Govind. He was used to self- 
praise and not to flattering 
others. 

| So, one day, he realised that 


the best way to keep away from 
all that was to do some work 








and thereby avoid other’s com- 
pany. Soon, he took up work in| 
his father’s fields. | 

Good work and less talk, | 
either in self-praise or in flatter- 
ing others, kept Govind happier 
and the family at peace. 


| The physician had sent his assistant 10 | 


the market to buy tea, The boy returned | 
empty-handed. “Sir,” he reported, “you | 
instructed me to buy a packet of 500 | 


| grammes of tea. But there were only 


250-gramme-packets available." 

“Fool! Don’t you know that two such 
packets will make 500 grammes?" the 
physiclan chided the assistant, 

Days passed. The physician had num- | 
bered his medicines and had taught his | 
assistant to give to his patients accord- | 
ingly. “Did you give medicine No. 5 to | 
him?" he asked the assistant, showing a 
patient who was departing. 

“Of course | did, but ina different way. 
Medicine No. 5 had been exhausted. So, 
| gave him No. 2 and No. 3. Together | 
they make No. 5, Don't they?” smartly | 


aa) replied the assistant. 








Or day Maharaja Indrasen 
was relaxing with his queen 

nd listening to songs sung by a 
companion of the queen. Sud- 
denly, a crow flew into the 
chamber. Its sudden intrusion 
\disturbed the quiet mood of the 
king. “Oh! What a nuisance are 
ithese crows,” said the king, a bit 
annoyed when he met the chief 
minister outside the apartment. 

The chief minister felt embar- 
rassed and decided to do some- 
thing about the crow-menace. 
He sent immediately a circular 
calling his ministers to a special 
meeting. 

The ministers and their aides 
rushed to the chief minister's 
chamber. 
| “T have called for’this urgent 
meeting,” said the chief minis- 
ter, “because I want an immedi- 
ate solution to a grave problem: 
Yesterday, our Maharaja was 
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bothered by a crow. We have to 
find a solution to the~crow- 
menace.” 

“The only way to save the 
Maharaja of this problem is to 
get rid of all the crows,” sug-| 
gested a senior minister. 

“That would not be correct,” 
said another old minister. “The | 
crows help us in many ways in| 
our daily life and we need to 
keep them for our own good.” | 

“Let's not kill all the crows; | 
let’s keep only a few—as many 
aS are necessary to keep our 
roads clean of the dead rats and 
Insects,” suggested a middle- 
aged minister. | 

“Before we can decide as to 
how many to be killed, we need 
to know the number of crows in 
our kingdom,” said a new re- 
cruit. 

“That's it!” said the chief 
minister. “Let us issue circulars 








to our different department 
heads and their zonal branches 
asking them to send us full 
records of crows in their areas.” 

And the emergency meeting 
was Over. 

Soon, every officer in the 
kingdom was seen on the roads, 
on tree-tops, or on roof-tops 
trying to count crows. 
|} One day, Mukesh, a young 
man of the kingdom walked into 
the king’s court and declared, 
“Maharaja, I am a ceaseless 
traveller, who has gone around 
|your kingdom many times visit- 
ing places and talking to your 
citizens. I’ve found out the num- 
ber of crows in your kingdom.” 
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“What crows are you talking 
about?” asked the king, quite} 
surprised. 

“Well, Maharaja, here is a 
circular that [ came upon—it is 
froni your chief minister who 
has asked his officers to find out 
the total number of crows in) 
your kingdom. There were till | 
last night 1,54,356 crows in your 
kingdom,” explained Mukesh. 

The chief minister came for- 
ward and challenged, “How are 
you sure that there aren’t any 
less or more than 1,54,3567” 

“It is for you to prove that I’m 
incorrect!” retorted the young 
_man, “There is a possibility that 
some hundreds would have 








lgone away from the ignedon or 
la few thousand might have 
come to the kingdom by the 
time you finish counting them,” 
lsaid Mukesh. 
“How is it that more crows 
will come to our kingdom?” 
asked the king, a little curious. 
“In order to enjoy the com- 
pany of your lazy officers, who 
seem to have nothing better to 
do than to count crows,” replied 
Mukesh. “In the neighbouring 
kingdom, the ministers and 
officers are busy helping their 
people and developing new 
schemes to bring prosperity to 
their kingdom. In your king- 
idom, there are many places 














[where pegple do not even have 









sufficient water to drink or food 
enough shelters, yet nothing is 
being done to improve the situa- 
tion, I do not know if your 
ministers are even letting you 
know of the real problems of 
your kingdom,” explained 
Mukesh. 

The king realised his own) 
mistake in depending entirely | 
upon his ministers. He then 
said, “Young man, | am very 
pleased with your keen intelli- 
gence and your sympathetic out- | 
look. 1 appoint you right away | 
as one of my counsellors and ask | 
you to look into the welfare of 
my people.” 

_ The ministers felt 
and hung their heads. 
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OF SPORT AND SPORTS 


"Reena, where is my copy of the Aun?” asked an agitated Rajesh. 

“The Aun? What's that?” ‘ 

“Why, haven't you seen it? It is the latest Sport magazinal” said Rajesh 
_ with the pride of one who knew better than his sister. 

faetl call it a Sport magazine. Call it Sports magazine,” said Reena 
politely. 

“Ha hal” the laughing Rajesh said, “| knew, you too, like anybody alse, 
will make this mistake. Look here, Reena, the term ‘Sport’ refers to athlatics 
only. ‘Sport’ means racing, hunting, cricket, football as well as the other 

quien games. The Aun is a magazine devoted to sport. | know better than 
you do.” 

“You don't, I'm afraid.” 

Rajesh looked over his shoulder at the comment. Grandpa Chowdhury had 
just entered the room. “Rajesh, your argument is quite logical. But usage 
and logic do not always go together. ‘Sport’ becomes ‘Sports’ when used as 
an adjective. So we have ‘Sports magazines’ and not ‘Sport magazines . 
Right?” 

“| see. Very well,Reena, you know better than | do!" conceded Rajesh. 
= “It is quite sportsmanlike of you to admit it, Rajesh!" said a beaming 

eena. 





DID YOU KNOW? 

Gama of India, the greatest wrestler of all times, 
thraw a challenge in 1910, in London, that lat 20 
best Western wrestlers join him in combat. He 
will throw them all within one hour. No British 
Wrestler dared to come forward, The famous 
Spanish wrestler Stanis laus zbysco, who 
accepted his challenge, lastad only half a mi- 
nute. 


The African Baobab tree is not very tall, but its 
trunk can develop to a diameter of 35 feet. It is 
quite soft. So the natives can dig out a cave-like 
room—sometimes aven a two room apart- 
ment—in its trunk and live inside it. 


Hetty Green of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
was perhaps the greatest miser, though miserli- 
ness is a relative term. She had property worth 
125 million dollars in 19th century, but she lived 
on a diet of onions and cold eggs, in order to 
save the cost of heating the eggs, in order to 
save the cost of heating the food. Tha most 
fantastic example of her niggardliness was to be 
seen from the fact that she only ironed the lower 
half of her petticoat to save the cost of ironing 
the full petticoat, 


The great Roman poet Virgil (17 B.C. ta 19 B.C.).-.—_— 
author of the Aeneid, was a strange character. —_ 
Once when the Government decided to forfeit 
unused lands of the wealthy people, except — 
those which had tombs on them, Virgil buned a ~*~ 
fly an a piece of land, declaring that the fly was aie 
as close to him as a dear relative. Orations were , 
delivered at the fly's funeral, extolling the virtues # , 
and the rites cost 800,000 sesterces, the equiva- * "4 
lent of As.1200,000.00. 
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PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 


— 


Pra B 





M. Natarajan [ae 0 tS . be AL. Syed 


Can you formulate a caption in a few Ania to suit these pictures related to 

each other? If yes, you may write it on a post card and mail it to Photo 
Caption Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th of the current month. A 
reward of Rs.50/- will go to the best entry which will be published in the — 
issue after the next. 





The Prize for June ‘85 goes to:— 
Mr, Mukulendu Thakur . 
C/o. Laxmi Chaya Building, Plot No. 13, Block No, 15 ~~. ms. 
Nehru Nagar, Bhilal 490 022 (MIP.) ~ “| 
The Winning. Entry:= —_ Unique Companion’ & ‘Sharing Provision’ 





an ___ PICKS FROM THE WISE. 
ane ement. It takes p ace avery day. Ast 
= sail fe 4 ee ie i en Sfx * peas an * —Albert Camus. J 
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BABY MASSAGE OIL 


Time has really changed. | remember 
very well how Mummy used to 

do all her house-hold work and 
even then spared time to 

massage me 

Now, Mummy does not have time, 
as she has to go to many important 
places like kitty Parties,Social get 
together etc., so Daddy finds time: 
from his office to do house-hold 
jobs and massage me too. 
Anyhow this makes no difference 
to me because my Oj! still remains 
Olemessa Baby Massage Oil. 
Contains No Synthetic or Perfume 








“Available at all leading 
Chemists & General Stores”. 
Adm. Office : 


SHALAKS 
A-30, Vishal Enclave, Najafgarh Road, 
New Delhi-110027, 
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CHANDAMAMA [English] AUGUST 1985 


CHANDAMAMA 


\t unfolds the glory of India—both past and present—through 
stories, month after month, 


Spread over 64 pages teeming with colourful illustrations, the 
magazine presents an exciting selection of tales from mythology, 
legends, historical episodes, glimpses of great lives, creative 
stories of today and knowledge that matters. 


In 12 languages and in Sanskrit too. 


Address your subscription enquiries to: 
DOLTON AGENCIES 188 N.S.K. ROAD MADRAS-600 026 
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The Maltova Gang 
springs a surprise... 


Yesterday had been Minnie’s brthety. money and i would come in handy. There were balloons everjehere and bt 
The gang sat in her garter. Vern saad his mother could bake a cake | stearning cups of Maltoya. And presents 
their cup of Mahova with the Maki sald she would contribute togond | tool You could teal was a grand party 
coke. What dsmendel cake a had been! | Minnie offered some ol her presents for Dhiru. Becauke shining through his 
Al chocolate icing and candles. What The gang was very excited. ft wea thes tears wos the biggest smile you ever 
fun they had “passing the pancefl” And big, happy secret sana! 
rary Wal tthe ke tarPadoy get soe | A Surprise for Dhiru! | Maltova makes al the difference 
quietly. That Stung Cte waa ervited iio 1 Yes, Maliova chikinen oel he roca cut ol 
: o Salim’s house. Moone had wihad hin | file, Because every cop of Mahowa has 
“What's the matter, Minnie? and.so he looked very sad. Heknocked | the concentrated gocalness of qndden 
*Daboo, remember Dhiru fom the onthe door and found i open “Hello, | wheal, berley, pure milk, rich cocoa and 
auinnirrey head iret hemi wheres evernne? The howe wa lerk, | suipet. Pot beter nesittance, More 
yesierrelay, Che yr Rervcra Uhvet tie Prac Suddenly the lights carmen and there — | energy. Gineater starnina, Give your 
never been to a birthday party before? = a Heppy Birthday” | children Motove, And waleh them grow 
—al Ss frsends [ror 











They never celebrate barthaays at the the up strong and healthy, Maliova gives 
and his son Saturday” And | orphanage and the Maliova Gang Alig | your children atest lot life, 
fart big tears nolked down Minnie s pink and white cave sat on the ; 
cheeks. Everyone was stent, They all Join the Maltova Qub. 
hopew anne) illondd Cohan, tse lithe bacry whe = fae onacureele rs. jar 
| never smibed. ‘ae inrver seals of three top (haps 
Salim has an idea... | Of a 500 grres. refill pack tor 
Salim sat up with a mysterious anise. The Maltova Chul 
Suppose they had a surprise party for 
Dhan. Everyone thouner f was. great 
New Delhi 110019. 





| idea! Daboo had svcd soene pockuct 
And you are in. 
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| Vitamin-enriched Maltova: for health ‘strength and energy 
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Nataraj writes 
like a champion pencil 










Children enjoy writing with Natara| 
because Nataraj writes perfectly. Available in 
Smoother. Darker. Sharper. Without attractive 
breaking. 50 Nataraj writes longer colourful ie 
than any other pencil of its kind. designs 
That means more writing pleasure 
for a longer time. 


Pencils with a longer lifeline 


A quality product of 
Hindustan Pencils Prt. Ltd. Bombay 400 001. 
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